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SOME few years-fince, being on a juurney of pleafure 
through the northern parts of Europe, | determined to pafs 
fome time ia Edinburgh. ‘There is a romantic appearance 
about this celebrated-city, which made it very interefting 
to me, who, from a child, delighted in defcriptions. of an- 
tique caftles, ruined towers, huge mafles of rock, deep glens, 
Jofty mountains, and impenetrable forefts ; to which, if 
there was added, a diftreffed.damfel, a v: alorous knight, a 
giant, a fairy, or a magician, the tale became irrefiitibly 
fafcinating. As my judgment matured, L became as much 
delighted with hiftorica! narrative, efpecially when it con- 
tained the Biography of any extraordinary perionage, and 
fuch a child of fancy am I even to this day, that when read- 
ing any remarkable event in the life of a good, a great, or 
a peculiarly unfortunate perfon, I am loft to every thing a- 
round me; I follow them through every interefting {cene, 
am elevated by their fuccefs, an] melted even to tears by 
their forrows and perfecutions. This being the cafe, it will 
readily be imagined. that Edinburg Cattle, Holy Rood 
Houfe, the Kirk o’Fields, and feveral other places, which 
were the fcene of the ations of that lovely, unfortunate, 
though guilty Queen, Mary of Scotland, were objects of my 
peculiar attention. The fublime and beautiful appearance 
of the Frith of Forth, from the towering Caulton Hill, or 
the more majeftic. Arthur’s feat, often led me to climb their 
nearly perpendicular fides, in order to enjoy the extenfive 
profpect, and gaze at the juft rifling, or gradually retiring 
orb of day. My way to the latter of thefe hills, lay by 
Holy Rood Houfe ; nay, frequently, I pafled under an arch 
of that palace—and often have I paufed to trace in imagi- 
nation, the fcenes that had been there tranfacted. One e- 
vening as [ was returning from my ufual ramble, mufing on 
the beauty, fenfibility, and weaknefles of Mary ; lamenting 
that folly and precipitancy, which led her to unite herfelf 
with a man fo little capable of appreciating her merit as 
lord Darnley was; for it ever appeared to me, had fhe been 
married to a man of difcernment, tender, delicate, yet of 
unihaken refolution; firm, not obftinate ; flow to refolve, 
but when refolved, immoveable-—Mary would, under the 
guidance of fuch a man, have tran{mitted her name to pof- 
terity as a pattern and honour to her fex. Women, how- 
ever {trong their mental powers, and however liberally 
thofe powers may, have been cultivated, have a quicknefs, 
or if I may be allowed the expreflion, an irritability of fyf- 
tem, which often occafions them to make rafh decifions, 
and does not allow them properly to confider the confe- 
quences of actions to which the impulfe of the moment im- 
pels them ; and they, in general, require the more fedate 
judgment of the oppofite fex,to direct the ardor, and mod- 
crate the impetuofity of their feelings. But what woman 
of fenfe will fubmit to the di@atorial mandates of a fool, 
who tells her fhe fhall, or fite fhall not do this or that, be- 
caufe he does or does not like it, without condefcending to 
advance any reafon for his likes or diflikes; or, what wo- 
man of delicacy can feel an attachment for a man, who is 
one wong pe her with carefies, and the next, hu- 
miliates he the earth, by fufpecting her honour, and 
treats her occafionally with fullennefs or petulence, incon- 
fequence of thofe fufpicions ? But it was Mary’s fate, to 
meet a man of this difpofition in her fecond hufband: her 
youthful fancy had been caught by his graceful exterior; 
hut their minds. did not aflimilate. Mary’s foul was ca- 




















pacious, and eagerly fougat knowledge ; Darnley’s was nar- 
row, and content to dwell in ignorance. As I wandered 


| on, buried in thefe reflections, the fun had withdrawn his 


light, and the fhade of evening had thrown that tint over 
the face of nature, which feems to [ull the fpirits to repofe, 
and awakens all the moft delightful fenfations of the mind. 
My taoughts wandered from Mary, to fubjects more near- 
ly connected with prefent times and late occurrences ; 
ranged from the court to the city, from the city to the 
vilage hamlet, and at laft centered wm felf. ‘There isa 
row of {mali neat dwellings on the right hand, as you 
turn from Holy Rood foufe to go towards Arthur’s feat, 
built more in the Enylith ftyle than the houfes in Scotland 
generally are : one of thefe, that had agarden inclofed by a 
high thick fet hedge,*had often attracted my notice, on ac- 
count of its peculiar neatnefs, and perhapsmore from my hav- 
ing frequently obferved a very elegant young woman, 
who, of a morning, bufied herfelf in tying up the plants, 


-arranging the pots, and directing the branches of thofe 


fhrubs and vines, which were inclined to-luxuriance. As I 
paffed under this hedge, againft which ftood an arbour, 
rendered impervious: to the eye by the thick foilage of the 
tendrils which climbed round.it,my ear was<aught by a 
deep drawn figh, and prefently a female voice broken by 
fobs, exclaimed, “ I fhould not have cared half fo much if 


} he had tern up-every other fhrub in the garden ; but my 


laureftinus, my beautiful laureftinus,to breakthat.”—Anoth- 
er female voice, attempted. to foothe her, by faying, fhe 
could get another laureflinus, perhaps a handfomer.“ Ah!” 
replied the mourner, “ but Harry isnot here to plant it. 
You. de not know the value his having placeé it in the 
earth, gave to this fhrub ; it was the laft time I faw him, 
he brought mea {mall plant, and placing it in the pot | 
had prepared, faid, “1 hope it will live, Grace, and then 
when you look at it, you will reancmber Henry.’ From 
that hour it has been my daily tafk to water, prune, looien 
the earth round it and tend #« with the utmoft care ; in 
the morning I vifited it, and its frag rance refrefhed me ; 
at night, I pafled my hand over its flowers, and taking a 
leaf from it, would lay it to my heart ; its coulaci would 
calm its perturbation, and lull me.to repofe.” Here wasa 
paule of a few moments, when fhe again continued. “J 
ufed to look at it with pleafure and fax, how faft it grows, 
how its branches extend, hewats’ foilage thickens, and 
tl@n the thought would arife, that it was emblematical of 
Henry’s love for me, and mine for him. For, lam fure 
he loved me; though he never told me fo: The paflion be- 
gan in early youth, and by degrees expanded, flourifhed, 
and put forth the {weet. blofloms of hope ; but the fame 
hand which crufhed thefe bloffoms in the bud, has now de- 
{troyed my laureftinus.” Her companion prefled her to 
leave the garden. “1 will,” faid fhe, ** if you will prom- 
ife me I fhall not fee dime again; if be comes near me, I 
fhall be bad again, and then you:will be obliged to fhut 
me up in the dark room ; but it is no matter, fhut me up 
where you will, in a dungeon, in.a cavern, in the deepett 
{ubterranean vault, you cannot fhut from me the image of 
Henry. Tcll me, do you not think he loved me f—Oh! 
yes! yes ! I am fure he did, for when we have been walk- 
ing or converiing together, he would femetimes fix his eyes 
on mine, in iuch a manner as would feem to fay, “ f iove 
vou, Grace, but I dare not tell you fo.” This thought 
feemed to calm.the afliged female : who from the quick- 
nefs of her voice, and wildnefs of her difcourfe, I appre- 
hended to be deranged in her inrelle&s ; and prefently af- 
ter fhe accompanied her'companion iuto the houfe. ‘There 
was fomething ‘peculiarly affecting, in what 1 had heard ; I 
could eafily conceive how a perion even in‘full pofieflion 
of their reafon might become attached toa plant, a fhrub, 
or a flower, which had been the gift of a beloved obje& ; 
and when that object, as feemed to be the cafe here, was 
feparated, perhaps forever, from the affectionate heart, 
which feemed to retain no idea but of him, and who had 
transferred to this parting gift all the tendernefs, which it 
felt for the giver, 1 did not wonder at the tears and re- 
gret of the poor fufferer. I will confefs,.my eyes were 
fuffufed with tears as 1 walked towards my lodgings, 
wifhed to enquire who, and what the perfons were, who 
inhabited the manfion ; but it appeared to my better rea- 
fon, that I had no right to pry into the affairs of ftrangers, 
or expofe an afflition which might be carefully hid from | 
the world by thofe in:mediately cormecled with the fair 





maniac, and which accident alone had revealed to me. I 
therefore reprefled my curiofity, and though the fubje& 
frequently occurred to my mind, I never mentioned it. 1 
paffed the dwelling every morning, but I no longer faw 
the interefting female who had often before drawn my at- 
tention ; I jtherefore concluded, that what fhe had feared, 
had taken place, and that an increafe of her unfortunate 
malady, had obliged her to he confined. 

About three weeks after, I was vifiting a family in the 
neighbourhood of the Caulton, when jult as we were go- 
ing to tea, a fort of confufed murmur in the ftreet, called 
us to the window. It wasa funeral proceilion which had 
attracted the attention of the paflengers, who were pref- 
fing in crouds to fee it~-fix young girls bearing bafkets of 
flowers; preceded the corpfe.. ‘Phe pall was fupported by 
fix more, in long white veils; and immediately following, 
were two.youths ; who, though they feemed ftriving to 
fupport each other, feemed to need fupport themifelves*: 
along train of mourners followed, and fo ftrikingly fo- 
lenin was the fcene, that the populace appeared umprefied 
with refpec&t and awe, and fcarce a word was heard louder 
than a whifper. ‘The family I was vifiting, were profoundly 
filent ; when the proceflion had paffed, I beheld marks of 
regret on every countenance, and particularly my friend’s 
eldeft daughter ; who, with her fine blue eyes fwimming 
in tears,exclaimed, poor Grace, her forrows are at. an end. 
The name of Grace, firuck me. I could not refift, but en- 
quired, if fhe knew whofe funeral it was, that had juft pal- 
fed? Yes, fhe replied, it was poor Grace Cambell ; have 
you never heard of her ? I replied in the negative. “ She 
was a peculiarly unfortunate girl,” faid my friend, “ and 
[ prefume it is owing to your bcing a ftranger here, that 
you have not heard her ftory.” He then gave me an af- 
fecting account of the fair deceafed, who, as he proceeded, 
I difcovered to be no other than the perfon, whofe figure 
firft, and then her lamentations for the lofs of her laurefti- 
nus, had awakened my curiofity.—If the reader feels as t 
did upon the fubject, he will not be difpleafed to learn 
more of her—but I muft tell the ftory my own way, and 
it 13 tou interefting to begin at the conclulion of my paper. 

BLL LL” LD” 
For the BOSTON WEEKLY MaGAZzine. 


Mefrs. GILBERT &F DEAN, 

THE very neat and tafty manner in which your Stage 
Coach is fitted up, and the agreeable company that are 
conftantly riding in it, offcr a temptation fo great, that I 
take the liberty to atk of you, the pleafure of taking a paf- 
fage, occafionally, in the delightful.vehicle. if you think 
I have abilities, that promife any confiderable benefit to 
thofe for whom your carriage runs, or will add any to the 
enjoyment that your numerous paffengers fo abundantly 
give them, I truft you will give mea feat. If, on the 
contrary, you think my converfation will be difagreeable 
to thofe within, and dijgufting tothe fpectatorswithout, you 


|} will, no doubt, reje me as undeferving fuch a place. My 





numerous avocations will deny me the pleaiure of taking a 
paflage every time it pafles. I expeét, however, your core 
refpondents, the Gossip and Irinzran1, who have fo 
long rode in your carriage, will give, as ufual, fo much 
pleafure to all on the road,that neither my prefence or ab- 
fence will be little noticed. 

My fignature, you will obferve tobe, CoOnTEMPLATOR, 


| and whatever intercourle there may be between us, [ truft 


you will find my habits, manners, and difcourfes, to cor- 
refpond with my fignature.. My difpofitioniggines much 
to contemplation, and little to eloquence. Nature and 
art, both afford an inexhauitible fource of employment for 
the moft contemplative mind. In the former, it can range 
unreitraimed, and find new enjoyment in every new obj. & 
it Meets; and the more it expands, the more beauties cre 
conflantly rufhing in, and with their refulgent light, dif- 
cover the unbounded power and wifdom of the great Cre- 
ator.—In the latter, the mind is reftrained to a more nar- 
row fcale—though it may oiten meet with furprifing ef- 
forts of human fkill, yet when compared with the fublim- 
ity and harmony in the works of nature—their lufire fades 
like the burning taper before the orb of day. But though 
the great Governor of the World, has created man fo far 
below himfelf, yet he has created him fer above all other 
creatures that furronnd him. By the gift of his fenfes, he 
partakes of all animal pleafures ; by the gilt of rcafon, he 
modulates them as his own good requires ; and by the 





gift of a feeling heart, in unifon with an approving ‘ton- 
icience, he looks round with a fympathifing complacency 
on his fellow creatures, and up with reverence and adora- 
tion to that Being, who gave the whole. This is the cha- 
racter of a perfeé&t man—but alas, where is that man to be 
found ? How much oftener will he, who contemplates 
the character of mankind in all ages, find objects of cen- 
fure, than of praife—he will-find vice courted in all her 
hideous forms, and virtue rejected in all her various adorn- 
ments. ‘That fuch das been the charaéter of man, hiltory 
too certainly proves—what is to be his future character, 
time mutt develope-—How beautiful would be the change 
in the character of our fpecies, would each one begin at 
home, and reform and amend himfelf. This, as you 
will perceive, is an introduction to what I intend to offer 
in fome future numbers. CONTEMPLATOR. 
Bofion, Aug. 1803. 
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(<> HAVING teen favoured with the following excellent 
piece on Revelation, from a refpeétted corre/pondent, we imagin- 
ed that we could not prefent our readers with any thing better 
adapted to prepare their minds for the folemnities of the enlu- 
ing day. | oo 


ON REVELATION. 


“¢ Jesus our triumphant head, 

Rifl’n victr’ous from the dead, 

To the realms of glory gone, 

To afcend his rightful throne. 

Angels, fongs-of vict’ry bring, 

All the blefsful regions ring. 

Sinners join the heavenly pow’rs, 

For redemption all is ours ; 

None but burden’d finners prove, 

Blvod-bought pardon, dying love. 

Hail, thou dear,thou worthy lamb ; 

Holy Lamb, incarnate word ! 

Hail, cheu fuffering fon of God ! 

Take the trophies of thy blood.” 
Harvr’s Hymns. 


INNUMERABLE are the pleafures and advantages we 


derive from an attentive obfervation of the beauties of na- 


ture, and many are the fubiime or refined fatisfactions aril- 
ine from the contemolation of rural fcenes, the ftracture 
of animals, the diveriity of leaves, and the fragrancy of the 
flowers, the warblings and plumage of birds, the bieatings 


of flocks, and fportive innocence of the lamb. Who can 
behold all thefe charming objeéts without complacency ? 
And do not thee characteriftical qualitics, as well as fhape 
and beauty ofall animated nature, amply prefent to the 
contemplative mind ef mana, the moft pleafing reflections, 
aid the {weeteft pleafures ; and irrefiftibly lead the heart 
which is yet unfpoiled,to adore the all-wife and omnifcient 
Creator, with the pureit and moft grateful emotions of de- 
vout fincerity ? But notwithftanding thefe grand confi- 
derations, and however we may dclight and improve our- 
felves with fuch pleafurable and philofophical meditations, 
there is yet another theme of far yreater magnitude, which 
powerfully claims from us, in a more immediate point of 
view, the humble tribute of adoration, love and gratitude, 


exprefsly inferred from the clearer manifeftation of divine | 
|} and paper, and an elbow chair of black leather, were the 


mercy, in the glorious gifts of revelation,refulting trom the 
gofpel difpenfation, and the mediation of the Saviour of 
the world, for which we have every prevailing caufe to 
acknowledge, with unbounded thankfulnefs, thofe facred 
and ineftimable mercies vouchfafed for the redemption of 
every true believer. Sceptics, indeed, are wont to miire- 
prefent, explode, or overturn, that gracious and favoura- 
ble fyftem, to which they are themfelves indebted for thofe 
fertile topics of ridicule and wit, with which their uncan- 
did and ifpious performances generally abound ; which 
are no lefs calculated to poifon the well-ipring of happi- 
nefs, than to violate every important duty, ard diffipate 
every comfort of life. Poffefling no relilh for a generous 
and virtuous conduét, they endeavour to inculcate with all 
poffible induftry, the moft abfurd tenets of falfe philofophy, 
indire&tly aiming to eftablifh unlimited libertinifm, and 
diffufing through a dark and difputatious ityle, {ceptical 
ideas, and metaphyfical futilities. | Refifting implicit con- 
viction, blind to the demonttrations of experience, and.deaf 
to the voice of reafon and humility, they are prone to op- 
pofe unanfwerable refutation, and thus evidently pervert 
the moft facred precepts of chriftianity, and the pureft 
fources of rational and falutary confolation. 

But when we refe& on the arrogance of man, in pre- 
fuming to throw out oblique infinuations againft the moft 
interefiing and fublime precepts of chriftianity, we cannot 
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forbear exprefling our total dilapprobation of fuch fophif- 
tical difputations, becaufe they are peculiarly dangerous 
to the morals and happinefs of every individual. Before 
the eftablifhment of the bleffed gofpel, and the propagation 
of thofe fublime and exalted truths -which it contains, and 
which are found to be fo efficacious in moralizing the 
mind, fweetening the difpofition, and improving the heart, 
the errors and prejudices muft have been manifold, and the 
heathen world was obvioully over-clouded with noxious 
vapours, until they were difpelled by the cleareft manifef- 
tation of divine goodnefs, and the all-powerful atonement 
of the Redeemer of mankind; thereby, in an eminent 
manner, redounding ‘“ Glory to God in the higheit, and 
on earth peace, and good-will towards men.” 
[To be concluded next week. | 





BIOGRAPHY. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF BUFFON, THE NAT- 
URAL HI6TORIAN. 


THE greateft natural hiftorian that-ever appeared in 
any age or country, was born at Monthard, in Burgundy, 
France, on the i7th of September, 1707. He profecuted 
his youthful ftudies at Dijon; and his indefatigable adtivi- 
ty, his acutenefs, penetration, and robuft conititution, fit- 
ted him to purfue bufinefs and pleafure with equal ardour. 
His firft application was to mathematics and aftronomy ; 
but Ire did not negle& the cultivation of other fciences, At 
the age of twenty, he went with an Englifh nobleman and 
his governor to Italy ; but he overlooked the choiceft re- 
mains of art, and, amidit the ruins of an elegant and Juxu- 
urious people, he firft felt the charms of natural hiftory, 
whofe zealous and fucceisful admirer, he afterwards prov- 
ed. On his return to France, he fought, on fome occafion- 
al quarrel, with an Engliihman, whom he wounded, and 
was obliged to retire into Paris, where he tranflated New- 
ton’s Fluxions from the Latin, and Dr Hale’s Statics, from 
the Englifh, into the French language. At the age of twen- 
ty five, he vifited England, and his refidence there, which 
was only three months, terminated his travels. 

At the age of twenty one, Covnt de Buffon loft his 
mother, by whefe death he was left an eftate of three hun- 
dred thoufand livres, (58,275 dollars) per annum ; and he 
was fortunately one of thofe, whofe eafy circumftances urg- 
ed him on to literary purfuits, and cleared the path of 
fume of itsthorns. In 1739, M.de Buffon was appointed 
intendantof the king’s garden, and cabinet of natura] hif- 
tory alone: at leaft, the other fciences were only fo far at- 
tended to, as they had any relationto the grand object of 
his attachment. The firft volume of his“ Natural Hifto- 
ry,” the refult of the moft arduous refearches, did not ap- 
pear until 1749 ; the “other volumes, to the number of 
thirty-three, followed at fucceflive periods, 

Whilft he was engaged in this great and important un- 











| dertaking hefpent moft ofhistimein retirement, at Monthard, 


where bis leifure was little interrupted. He devoted four- 


! ceen hours every day to ftudy ; and when we examine the 


extent of his knowledge, and the number of his works, we 
wonder at his having executed fo much, even in this time. 
Early in the morning, he regularly retired to a pavilion in 
his vaft gardens, and he was then inacceflible. This, as 
Prince Henry of Pruftia called it, was the cradle of natural 
hifery; but fhe was indifferently accommodated. The 
walls were naked; an old writing table, with pen, ink, 


only furniture of his ftudy. His books and other manu- 
{cripts were in ancther apartment. When he had finifh- 
edany one of his works,‘it was laid afide, that he might 
forge: it, and he then returned to it with the feverity of a 
critic. Te was anxious that his writings fhould be per- 
{picuous, and if thofe to whom he read them hefitated 
for a moment, he changed the paflage. 

In 1757, he married a young lady, whofe birth, as well 
es perfonal and intellectual charms, amply compenfated 
for her want of fortune. Notwithftanding the difparity 
of their years, this lady evinced on all occafions, the moit 
tender affeSion for her hufband, and, like Caliphurnia, the 
wife of Pliny, the moft earneft folicitude for his fame. 
Each new work of her hufband, évery frefh laurel added 
to hisrenown, was to hera fource of the moft exquifite en- 
joyment. M. de Buffon lived long exempt from the in- 
firmities of ave, enjoying all the fenfes and faculties in per- 
fection. At laft, however, he was attacked by the ftone, 
and refufing to fubmit to the operation of cutting, he fell 
a viétim to that diforder, April 16th, 1789, in the eighty 
firft year of his age. He was in perfeé& fenfes until within 
a few hours ofhis diffolution, and on the very morning 


preceeding, gave directions concerning fome work, which 


was to be done in the botanic garden. 


The fame of this illuftrious philofopher, was, by no | 


| 





means, confined to his own country ; wherever literature 
was held in efteem, there he, was loaded with academirc 
honors. Hewas accordingly not only eledted perpetual treaf- 
urerof the Academy of Sciences, and the French Academy ; 
but alfo Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and of 
the Literary Societies of Berlin, P<ierfburg, Bologna, Flor- 
ence, Edinburgh, Dijon, Philadelphia, &c. In point of 
ftyle, he was one of the moft elegant writers in France ; 
and the moft aftonifhing interpreter of nature that ever 


exifted. His funeral'was attended with pomp rarely be- 


{towed on dignity, opulence or power. A numerous con- 
courfe of academicians, and perfons diftinguithed by rank 
and polite literature,met inorder to pay the fincere homage 
due to fo great aphilofopher. In fhort, the ftreets were 
crowded by immenfe multitudes, who expreffed the fame 
curiofity, as if the ceremony had deen for a monarch. This 
abundantly fhews the reverence, which we generally pay to 
men, pre-eminent for their virtue and learning; nor ought 
we to omit the following anecdote, which abundantly evin- 
ces the truth of this affertion. During the war,-which ef- 
tablifhed the independence of the United States, the cap- 
tains of Englifh privateers, whenever they found in their 
prizes any boxes addreffed to the Count de Buffon, (and 
many were addrefied to him from every part of the world) 
forwarded them immediately to Paris, without opening 
them, whereas thofe direéted to the King of Spain, were 
generally feized: and thus did the commanders of cruiz- 
ing veficls, ihew more refpect to genius than to fov- 
ercignty. 

Le Comte de la Cupede, in his defcription of the four 
lamps fufpended in the temple of genius, erected in the 
bofom of France, has given a pompous eulogim, of Mon- 
tefquieu, Voltaire, Rouffeau and Buffon. How far he 
may be correct, in what he has advanced with refpe& to 
the three firft, we do not pretend to fay, but there is fome- 
thing fo, fublime in the laft, that we cannot forbear te 
tranicribe it: “ It was no longer night, a ftar created by 
nature, to illuminate the univerfe, fhone with majefty. His 
courfe was marked with dignity, his motion by harmony, 
and his repofe by: ferenity ; every eye, even the weak- 
eft was eager to contemplate it. From his car, refplendent 
over the univerfe, he {preads his magnificence. As God 
enclofed in the ark all the works of creation, he colle@ed 
on the bank of the Seine, the animals, vegetables and min- 
erals, difperfed in the four quarters of the glebe. Every 
form, every colour, all the riches and inftinéts of the world 
were offered to our cyes, and to our underftandings. Every 
thing was revealed, every thing ennobled, every thing ren- 
dered interefting, brilliant or graceful. Fut a funeral 
groan was htard—nature grieved in filence. With Buffon 
the lait lamp was extinguifhed.” 


AMUSING. 


—— oo 


GOLDEN RULES, 


FORA MAN TO LIVE ALL THE DAYS OF HIS LIFE. 

THE prefent pleafures produced bya large expenfe of 
money by no means balance the future mifezies of a waift- 
ed patrimony, diilipated fortunes, and a decayed conftitu- 
tion. 

There is great reafon for us to make a referve of prop- 
erty againft the day of decrepitude ; becaufe in old age, we 
want chiefly thofe comforrs which only money can pro~ 
cure; a comfortable houfe, delicate living, and a little 
fhare of authority, which in the laft ftage of life, are ex- 
ceedingly foothing and acceptable. 

Perhaps focicty cannot thew a more pitiable figure, than 
either a very cldman or woman, who having fpent their fub- 
flance in the flattering gaities of youth, are reduced, in 
the moit heiplefs fiiuation, to live upon acccidental ftrokes 
of generolity, and to be at once ridiculed and relieved. 

If an old perion expects to receive the leaft degree of 
attention from the world in general, or even from his re- 
lations in particular, it muft be by the force of happy cir- 
cumftances in his favor; fuch for inflance,as arife out of a 
fortune accumulated by the industry or ingenuity of youth, 
This will render the veteran refpectable amongft his do- 
meftics, and make even his utmott infirmities fupportable. 
Whereas if an oid man has no teftimonies of his economy 
to fhew, he will crawl contemptibly about the world, be 
upbraided for his former predigality ; even by his own 
children, who having no hopes, will confider him as an 
incumbrance ; and wanting the various attentions which 
are neceflary to the accommodation of the fcene, his 
continuance in the family will be irkfome@hiis life muit 
he fupported by the contribution of the charitable, and he 
muft die unmourned. Keep a competent fhare of the flaff 
in thine hand. 

The fame printiple of prudence which makes it neceffla- 
ry for-a* man to provide againit the wants and infirmities 

















of age, thould prevail-with a man to provide againft the 
«ants and infirmities of diftemper. Let the fick man rath- 
er depend on the panacea of his purfe, than on the pity of 
his phyfician. 

A very healthy perfon is very foon reduced to his cham~ 
ber—and we are all liable to the moft naufeous diforders. 
It often happens that a ftout young man, in the very vig- 
our Of exiftence, is brought to fuch a ftate as to depend on 
the fervitude of another for affiftance in thofe very points 
which ina ftate of health, he would bluth to make known 
to afecond perfon. If thefe feebleneffes continue for any 
jength of time, nothing but the power of paying our attend- 
ants will ever make them be done cheerfully, if at all. A 
fick {pendthrift is thereforea horrid {peé&tacle—his fervants 
become negligent—his phyfician gives him now and then 
a call upon the fcore of humanity—and what is worfe than 
all, he rebukes himfelf for having fquandered, in the hour 
of fuperfluity, what fhould have been referved for the mo- 
ment of exigence. 

Art thou rich? Place then circumfpetion asa fentinei 
over thy paflions—left that which thou poffeffeft become 

‘a prey to artifice ! 

Art thou poor? Beinduftry thy guard, left thou fhould 
want the bread of life, and in wanting that, the path of 
difgrace is not far remote, and that path,will lead thee, per- 
adventure, to the pits of mifery and deftruction. Conde- 
{cend not to be the objeé either of pity or charity, whilft 
thou haft limbs to toil, imagination to fuggeft, or health to 
perform. Liberty is independence, and flavery is a itate 
of pecuniary obligation. Get honeftly, and give cautioui- 
ly. | Whofo putteth in practice thefe rules, will certainly 
Live all the days of bis life. 


THE SEDUCED DAUGHTER—a FRAGMENT. 

#*##2%* 6 T HAVE loft my lamb,” exciaimed the farmer, 
as he fat weeping on the ftone. 

— And was it all thou hadft ?” 

“ Alas !” anfwered he, “ my flocks whiten the diflant 
hills—but I fhall no more lead them to the uplands in win- 
ter, nor drive them to the vale in fummer. ‘They will fee 
their mafterno more. Another’s voice muft call them 
to their paftures, and other hands muft make their fold in 
the evenirng—for I have loft my lamb and my ftrength fails 
me.” 

“ Gentle ftranger, if 1 breath my laft in your prefence 
fuffer not my fiecfh to feed the ravens; but let the turf co- 
ver me—and may heaven in ics mercy, fhield the heart of 
my devoted child from knowing that her misfortune and 
difgrace has broken the heart of her father. 

“ It is then a daughter that thou haft loft ; it isa darling 
child whom thou feekeitt, alas!” 

“ Alas indeed !”’ faid the farmer, “ the flower of the 
walley was not haif fo fair ; nor the honey fucklefo fweet— 
nor the dove more innocent than Mafilda—nor,” contin- 
ned he, elevating his voice, “ the wolf more favage than the 
monfter who carried her from me. But he is rich—thefe 
plains cali him mafer—and I have nought but curfes to 
help me.—My fon died as he was fighting for his coun- 
try, or the fpoiler of innocence fheuld have felt the vigour 
ofhis arm. He fhould have revenged a fifter’s wrongs ; 
but I am weak, and can only call en heaven to revenge. 
‘To its eteryal jultice I refign my caule; andifthey fhould 
be my laft words ” And they were indced, for his ven- 
trable form funk down upon the ftone—and I called the 
villagers to bear the corpfe to the cottage.***** 


TRUE SENSE OF HONOUR EXEMPLIFIED IN AN 
AFFECTING ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL 
TURENNE. 

“IT is well known of Martfhal Turenne, that his true 
heroifm, (for fuch it really was) was only to be equalled 
by his {olid and manly piety, cqually remote upon the one 
hand from the fuperftitions of his own age, and upon the 
other from the indifference of ours. Ina court of gallan- 
try, and in times when the point of honour,(falfely fo cal- 
Jed) was preferved in its full extravagance, the Marthal 
was never known either to fight aduci, or be engaged in an 
intrigue. ‘The grace, the dignity with which he once re- 
leafed himfelf from an embarrafiment of this nature, will 
at once give an exact idea of what he was, and be a fuffi- 
cient aniwer, to the favourite queftion of the defenders of 
duelling—“ how is a challenge to be refufed ?”—How isa 
challenge to be refufed !—let this anecdote of the Marthal 
anfwer them.—“ A young officer of noble family, and in 
defpite of What may be thought from the part of his con- 
‘duct which “follows, of real worth, imagined himfelf to 
have received an infult from the Marfhal, and de nauded 
fatisfa@ion in the ufval forms. The Marfhal made no re- 
ply to his challenge; the officer rcpeated it feveral times, 


‘Dut the Marfhal ftill maintained the fame filence. I[rritat- | 


ed at this apparent contempt, the officer refolved to com- 





.enfcebling the body. 
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pel him to the acceptance of his invitation: for this pure 


pote, he watched him upon his walks, and at length meete 
ing him inthe public ftreet, accompanied by two other 
general officers, he hurried towards him, and to the afton- 
iihment and,even terror of all who faw him, fpit in the 
Mazfhal’s face. Let us endeavour to form fome concep- 
tion.of the groffnefs of this infult—the object of it was the 
great ‘Turenne—a Martha] of France, and one of the great- 
eft generals which Europe had-produced. The companions 
of the Marfhal ftarted back in amazement; the Marthal, 
his countenance glowing from a fenfe of the indignity, feiz- 


ed the hilt of his f{word, and had already half untheathed | 


it, when, to the aftonifhment of the fpectators he fuddenly 


returned it into the {cabbard, and taking dais handcherchief | 


from his pocket ‘ Young man,’ faid he, ¢ could I wipe your 
blood from my confcience with as much eafe as I can your 
{pittle from my face, I would take your life on the fpot. 
Go fir.’ | 

“ Saying tliis, the Marfhal retired in all the majefty of 
triumphant virtue. The young officer was {fo much flruck 
as well with his manner as with his virtue, that he did not 


ceafe until.he had obtdined the pardon of the Marfhal. ‘Tu- . 


renne afterwarde became his patron, and under fuch a pre- 
ceptor he became almoft the rival of his fame.” 


For the BosToN Werxty MaGaZzine. 
ANECDOTES OF DIOGENES, 
[From the French. | 


DIOGENES, the Cynic, was one of the boldeft and 
moft impudent philofophers of antiquity. Convicted of 
having coined falie money, he fled from Sinope, his native 
country, and took refuge in Athens, where ‘he became the 
difciple of Antifthenes. He embraced voluntary poverty. 
He had a tub for his.dwelling, and all his goods confifted 
of a wallet and a ftaff. He died, aged go years, 323 years 
before the chriftian era. 

Patip, father of ALEXANDER the Great, was prepar- 
ig to befiege Corinth. The affrighted Corinthians ran in 
hatte, about the city, making the preparations neceflary to 
fuftainafiege. Some iabouredto repalsthe walls; fome collec&- 
ed piles of itones ; and others provifions and arms. Every 
thing was in motion. Diogenes having nothing elfe to do 
employed himfelf in rolling his tub precipitately through 
the ftreets. One of his friends afked him why he did thus. 
—<] wii not remain idle,’ replied he, “ when every 
body labours with eagernefs.” 

He was once afked, what time was the moft proper for 
matrimony. “ When one is young,” replied he, “ it is not 
yet time ; when one is old, the time is paft.” 

He one day afked a crown of a young prodigal ; who, 
thinking the fum a little too large, delired to know why 
he afked him for a crown, when he afked only an obole of 
others?” “TI hope,” replied Diogenes, “ to receive money 
in future, from others ; but as for you, in the manner you 
live, 1 judge that you will very foon have nothing to give 
me. 

Reading a book which was very long and very tedious, 
when he came to the laft page, he cried, like failors at the 
end of a long voyage, “ Courage, friends, I fee land.” 

He was once reproached, for entering without fhame, 
into places of debauchery and infamy? “ The fun,” he 
replied, “ enters there, and is not fullied.” 

PLATO defined man, an animal of two feet, without 
feathers. His difciples applauded this cefinition, but 
Diogenes, in reply, carried into the {chool of the philofo- 
pher, a cock which he had deprived of his teathers, laying, 
“ See here the man of PLato.” 

Obferving a man practifing with the bow, but who was 
not very expert in the ufe of it, he went and icated himfelf 
near the mark. Being afked the reaton,he replied, “ J 
place myfelf here that he may not hit me.” 

Seeing a woman hanging from an olive tree, he ex- 
claimed, “ Would to the gods that the other trees bore al- 
fo the like fruit !” —— 

WINCIIESTER, the preacher, when a boy, was re- 
markabie for a very flovenly appearance. Being one day 


in the market, he was told, (by a gentleman who inquired 


the price of green cora) that he looked rather as if brought 
up amongit hogs than corn, “ Pray, Sir,” inquired young 
Winchefter, “ what were you brought up amongft ?”— 
* Wheat,” was the reply. “ Very likely,” retorted W. 
‘“for we read the tares and the wheat grow together.” 1. A, 


oe 








USEFUL. 
ARTICLES OF ADVICE, 

WEAR flannel next to the fkin provided you change it 
recuently, Bathe frequently but not fora long time—fo 
tl et you may cleanfe the fkin and open the pores without 
The latter article—or cleanline/s, is 
the grand prefervative, againit the difeafes of the feaion. 
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White-wahh your apartments with lime; ~wafh yor 
floors often, and let your houfes be kept clean. ; 

Throw 2 few pails of water on the pavement before the 
door, in the morning before the fun is on it, repeat itdur 
ing the day, when the fun does not fhine there. 

If you livé in the country build your-houfes with thick 
walls and {mall apertures, encompafs it with a border 
of trees, to intercept the force of the funbeams, build the 
houfe folid rather than extended; you will then have it 
warm in winter and ceol in fummer, whatever may be the 
external temperature. You may prove this by obferving 
that a room in the centre of the houfe is always the coolett, 
Let your apartments be fpacious,and they will be mof 
conifortable. 

GREEN CORN PUDDING. 

TAKE one dozen ears of green Indian Corn—grate 
or {crape it from the cob, and mix with a quart of milk and 
fome falt—before poured into the pudding-dith, the bottom 
and fides of the difh muft be covered with the tender hufles 
taken from the green corn, and the pudding muft be cov- 
ered with the tender huiks in like manner—Bakce for ufe 

PLLA” A” Lh 
CABINET OF CURIOSITIES. 

MR. T'urevy’s Cabinet, at the head of Court-ttrect, 
contains a greater collection of the works of Nature ané@ 
Art, than is to be found in the United States, Mr. Peale’s 
excepted—it now confifts of between fve and feven thoufand 
different articles. This rare and valuable colleétion, is 
worthy the notice of every one. - 

PLL LA” ALL ho” aL ™ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

All Zama’s favours are received, and fhall enrich our 
Mifcellany. 

“ Education,” fhall appear. 

“ Poem on Death,” fhall appear.—Efflay on “ Happ 
nef{s,” the fame. 

On the lofs of Friends—very good. 

The Poet who breathes an “ Ardent With,” to be lul- 
led to fleep by wonder and furprife, may, by fo doing, have 
ftarted 2 new idea ; but it 1s not a very natural-one. 

We have already declined the “ Twifter of Twine,” 
from another correfpondent, and mean to be impartial-— 
The paradoxical “ can and may,” fhall appear. 

Lines “ To Virtue,” fubjeét good, but poorly executed. 

“ Senfibility,” trite and common. 


HY MENEAL REGISTER. 
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MARRIED}—At Salem, Mr. Reuben Alley, jun. te 
Mifs Hannah Shelden, At Charleftown, Mr. Chriftopher 
Gordon, to Mifs Mary Graham. 

In this town, Mr. William Beny, to Mifs Betfy Phil- 
lips, fecond daughter of Mr. Samuel P.—Capt. Wm. Blan- 
chard, to Mifs Mary Eliot—Mr. Auguftus Wilifton, tea 
Milfs Nancy Smith. 

~~ EYP oe 
OBITUARY. 





N 2 & | + ' 
ALGER ER,» 

alee. 

DIED]—A: New-York, for the week ending Avg. 6, 

feventy-feven ; 8 of a malignant fever ; 44 children—At 

Needham, Mrs. Rebecca Mann, -Zt. 48, confort of Col 

Mofes M. At Roxbury, Mrs. Sufanna Gore, /Et. 95 1-—— 

Mifs Eliza Gould, At. 10, a proimifing and amiable daugte 
ter of Mr. Otis Gould. 

In this town, Mr. john Snelling, #@t.47; Mr. Mur- 


: phy , Jet. 42 ; and four others. Total 6. 
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For the BostoN WeEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO MIRANDA. 


FORGET you! ’tis not in my power ; 
I'll ftrive not, neither can defire it ; 
And you're a little cynic four ; 
Miranpba, or you'd not require it. 


Forget you ! blot from. memory’s page). 
The happieft hours | ever knew! 

"Eo banifh me you may engage, 
But faith I cannot banifh you. 


When often J beheld your face 
And heard your voice, time flew away 
@n wing fo light, he left no trace ; 
December then-to me was May. 


But now you are fo feidom feen, 
My greateft joy is to remember ; 

‘Thy abfence clouds the Summer fcene, 
And now to me ’tis-all December / 


CONRADE. 


PLL LLL LR” 
For the BostoN WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


ON LEAVING A FAVOURITE PLACE, 


SLOW o’er the plain fee Melancholy come, 
And thade this.laft adieu with cyprefs gloom. 


Majeftic elms! whofe tall tops float in air, 

And catch the higheft breeze that fans the glade ; 
And greet the orient meflenger of morn, 

No more for me fhall wave your friendly fhade. 


No more for me the fpreading branch extend, 

Which fereen’d me from the fcorching noon-tide ray ; 
Or from whofe leafy covert pour’d the note 

Which hymn’d the aft gleam of.departing day. 


Oft has enthufiafm ’rapt my mind, 
As thro’ thy leaves.the trembling moon-beams play’d; 
Wak’d fober thought—huth’d each tumultuous care, 
And o’er the landicape thrown a fofter ihade. 


‘Thou too, my little favourite of the grove, 
Whole earlieft youth I nurs’d with tender hand ; 
Prun’d each luxuriant branch which check'd thy growth, 
And mark’d with joy thy little twigs expand. 
To thee no mere my haftening feet fhall bend, 
When op’ning fpring unfolds thy buds to view : 
Ye trees, ye rocks, ye well known favourite walks, 
Receive Ei 1za’s fad—her laft adicu. 


Why, Sadnefs, doft thou mark this laft farewell,. 
Approv’d by Reafon, fanction’d by her laws ? 

Or why reluctant moves the tardy flep, 
Which flowly from this fpot my form withdraws ? 


Bear are thofe fcenes, where many an hour has pafs’d, 
Though forrow oft has mark’d them for her own ; 
Here have I feen pale ficknefs’ fading form, 
And heard a parent’s laft expiring groan. 


Here too the fhades of former. pleafures rife, 
blume the retrafpect and check the figh ; 
Bid hope return to cheer the wand’rer’s-heart, 
And wipe the tear-drop from misfortune’s eye. 
“ Father of light and life !’’ thy fuppliant hear, 
‘Teach me fubmiflion toeach high decree ; 
© szuide my footfteps far from error’s maze, 
And. warm. my heart,. with gratitude to ‘hee. 
ELIZA, | 
OL” LP” Me LOL” Ah el” 
For the Boston Weekty Macazine 


LINES, 


WRITTEN IN A SEVERE STORM. 


WHILE darkening vapours cloud the face of day,. 
With forceful fury. fudden whirlwinds rife.; 
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Now thro’ the Heav’ns the forked lightnings. play, 
And torrents burft impetuous from the fkies ! 


The winds in conteft with the billowy tide, 
Bid the fwell’d ftreams their borders overflow ; 
Whilft gath’ring torrents from the mountain’s fide, 
Roll in a deluge on the plains below. 


The tempefts fcatter ruin o’er the land, 

And black’ning clouds all nature’s face deform ;, 
‘See the majeftic oak, fecurely ftand, 

And brave the dreadful horrors.of the ftorm ! 


Like as the man, whofe foul religion fills, 
Whofe breaft pure virtue fways; to him ’tis giv’n,. 
To move fecure, ’midift life’s extremeft ills ; 
+ His hopes are plac’d above, he leans on Heav’n ! 


No thorny fears, his tranquil breaft invade, 
Nor terrors which the guilty’s couch attend’; 
While Vice at threat’ning trouble fhrinks, afraid, 
He ftands unaw’d, and makes his Gop his friend. 


Oh, thou ! whofe power the raging ftorms control, 
Vouchfafe to hear thy humble fuppliant’s pray’r ;. 
Should cluftering forrows, overwhelm my foul, 


Preferve my Ju11a’s, free from ev’ry care.!. 
FF PANS 28s ee CEE A, A EES 0020 


THE NOVELIST. 


For the Boston WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 








SINCERITY; a Nover 
IN A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, 


LETTER X—ANNE. To ELINOR. 


London, Fuly, 1777. 

THE autumn of the fummer mentioned to you in my 
laft, bufinefs of a very particular nature, took Mr. Romain 
to Paris. His wife having juft recovered from her con- 
finement, was not able to undertake the journey withhim ; 
though her perfect flate of convalefcence, was evinced very 
fhortly after his departure. George Darnley had vifited 
there frequently, while the hufband was at home ; his vif- 
its were after he was gone, as frequent as ever; this 
would not have been noticed by the neighbours had it 
refted there, but he took her often out to ride, in a chaife, 
perhaps as often as twice a week ; fometimes they would 
go out im the morning and remain out all day ; fometimes 
he waited on herto the play, to the opera, and once toa 
mafquerade,from whence they did not return until day light 
in the morning. In O&ober Mrs. Darnley, and her fam- 
ily, returned toLondon,but Georgefound various pretences 
for fleeping in the country, and at length they were fo loft 
to all fenfe of propriety, that he pafled every night at her 
houfe, alledging by way of excufe, that as the nights grew 
long, fhe was afraid to fleep alone in a houfe fo far from 
town, to which place, her itealth and that of her infant, 
(who- was indeed extremely indifpofed) would not permit 
her to return. Thus the autumn, and.almoft the whole 
winter wore away: in February, Mr. Romain came unex- 
pectedly home. It was evening when he arrived, and ex- 
preffed fome aftoniflrment at feeing George Darnley there, 
quite in a family way, for as it was late, he had his flippers 
on.—But whatever he might think, he faid but littl. <A 
few days after his arrival, he called. on my aunt, and’put- 
ting a packet of papers into her hands, requetted her to 
keep them until he called for tiem, faying, they were of 


"great confequence, and he would not have her part with 


them to any perfon whatever. My aunt had very little 
conmimerce with Mrs. Romain, but now and then, fhe 
would come ofa morning, and fit an hour or two when 
the weather prevented ‘her from making longer excurfions, 
or perhaps, when fhe wifhed to avoid any company whom 
fhe had reafon to think would call-at that time. In one 
of thefe chance vifits, fhe informed my aunt, that Mr. Ro- 
main had thonghts of removing to St.Omer’s; that he had 
a fitter fettled there, and wanted his family to be near her. 
“ T donot want to go,” continued flie; “ his fifter is a ftiff, 
formai old maid, who has lived all her life in a convent, 
though fhe is not a mun ; he only wants to be there, tirat 
fhe may be a {py upon my condu& ; and when he makes 
a journey, he may clap me into the ftupid nunnery ; for he 
fays no woman ought to remain in fociety, receiving and’ 
paying vifits, and going to public: places, when her huf- 
band is abfent.” My aunt could make no reply to fuch 
a remark, fhe had thought herfelf that Mrs. Romain would 
have fhewn mott prudence by remaining more at home, 
and not admitting young Darnley to be fo conitantiy with 
her: fhe.had thouglit her conduct very reprehenfible, but 
ihe was not upon fuch intimate terms as could authorize 
a remonitrance, which, however, delicately given, or friend- 


‘ly. defigned, might have becn deemed impertinence. Mr. 


| Darnley. 





Romain had been honte but a fhort time, when the death 
of their youngeft child fecmed to recal the mother to fome 
degree of reflection, and for feveral weeks, fhe led a retir- 
ed life, and all company was excluded the houfe. But the 
heart that has once become the flave of depraved. affec- 
tion, foon grows.infenfible to thofe which do honour to | 
humanity. And retirement with a hufband who almofk 
idolized his: children, and who moft feverely” felt the death 
of this little girl, by no means fuited the levity of her dif- 
pofition. She had made fome acquaintances with women 
of doubtful reputation ; her hufband remonftrated, but the 


was incorrigible; and perfifted, even in appearing with 


them in public. This haftened his preparatiens for a re- 
moval, though in the mean time, he harboured the moft 
tormenting fufpicions ; thefe fufpicions were at-length ful- 
ly confirmed. _ 

It was late one evening, my aunt was juft preparing to 
retire for the night, when Mrs. Romain’s upper fervamt 
came running into the houfe, and with a terrified afpe@, 
begged her to go to her miftrefs, whom fhe believed was 
dying—** There has been dreadful work at our houfe, 
ma’am,” faid the young woman, “ but mafter begs you 
will come in.” My aunt threw ona fhawl haftily, and 
followed the maid. She found Mr. Romain pale, and 
dreadfully agitated, leaning over a fopha, on which lay his 
imprudent wife, deprived. of fenfe and motion. “ Come, 
madam,” faid he, ina voice almeft choked with contend- 
ing paflions, “ come, and do fomething for this unhappy 
woman, whom fear, fhame, and anxiety for an unworthy 
villain, whom I have horfewhipped out of my houfe, have 
thrown into this fituation.” ‘They applied volatiles to her 
nofe, temples, and wrifts, loofend her cloaths, and in about 
half an hour, fhe began to have fome recolle@tion: the 
moment fhe faw her hafband, who had been, fpite of his 
injuries, anxioufly afliduous about her, while in a ftate of 
infenfibility ; fhe raifed her hands, clafped them in an ape 
ony, covered her face, and burft into tears. “ Do not leave 
her; madam, I entreat you,” faid the diftra@ed hufband, “ I 
cannot {peak to her now, but will endeavour to regain fome 
compolure, and return to her in an hour or two.” He left 
them, and fhut himfelf up in his fludy. Mrs. Romain was 
led to her bed chamber, fhe fpoke not a word, but her 
tears flowed fo violently, that it appeared like hyfterical 
affection ; they prevailed upon her to take fome wine and 
water, into which they put.a few drops of a compofing na- 
ture, which fhe had fent for from her own houfe; this ia 
a meafure, ftilled the agitation of her frame, and towards 
morning, fhe dropped into a broken flumber. At daylight, 
Mr. Romain fent a requeft to fpeak tomy aunt; fhe went 
to his ftudy, giving the fervant a ftri@ charge not to quit 
her mittrefs. 

“© You foe, Madam,” faid he, as my aunt entered, “ a 
man almoft driven to diftraction, by the infidelity of a wo«- 
man he adores; when I brought you thofe papers fome 
few wecks fince, I had great reafon to fuppofe my wife had 
forfeited her good name, and made.a facrifice of my honor, 
on the altar of illicit paffion, I had picked upa paper 
folded in the form ofa letter, but without fuperfcription or 
fignature; I thought the writing to be that of Jeffey’s ; but 
the hand was fo difguifed, I could not be certain. This 
infamous {crawl, exprefled a thorough diflike to one perfon 
whom I fufpected was myfelf, and a moft paffionate regard 
for-another, whom | imagincd to be that infidious villain, 
It exprefied.a itrong defire to be releafed from 
the fetters-which bound the writer to one, and fet her at 
liberty to devote herfelf to the other; an offer to quit her 
legal prote&tor, and go to any part’ of the world with her 
paramour ; concluding with faying, fhe could take with 
her papers, which would fecure her independence. This. 
I imagine, referred to the writings of an eftate, which 
previous to our marriage, I had fettled on Jeffey. 1 fhews 
ed her this diabolical paper ;. but fhe denied all knowledge 
ofit, with fuch affeverations, and refented my fufpicions. 
with fuch an appearance of confcious innocence, that I al-- 
moft doubted the evidence of my own fenfes, which had 
noticed familiarities between her and Darnley, which were 
very unbecoming a virtuous married woman, Determined 
to put the writings mentioned, beyond her reach, I placed 
them with you. The death of our poor little girl, whofe 
deceafé I now rejoice in, as fhe was fnatched from the ob~ 
loquy which ever attends the daughter of a vicieus mother 3 
Ifay, Madam, the death of her child, made fome altera- 
tion in her conduct, which was very p'eafant to me ; and L. 
began to hope fhe would {ce the folly and guilt of her paft 
behaviour.” . ry 

Ex1nor, I know you are interefted in this narrative, 
but I muft drop my pen for the prefent. It isa beautiful 
evening, and my charming httle friend, Sarah, waits at the 
door ina coach, to take me to Kenington gardens. 

Adieu, ANN. 





